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The mayor of New York has sent a very 
“temperate and proper” reply to the letter 
of the mayor of Savannah. 

The general committee which made the 
collection in New York, was called to- 
vether by the mayor, and the letter, &e. 
from Savannah laid before it. A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed, and will make a re- 
port in a few days. 

The return of the donation has induced 
the people of Newark te retain the money 
collected for the sufferers at Savannah, and 
to order it returned to the donors. 

An oratorio in Salem (Mass.) the profits 
of which were to have been applied to the 
same purpose, will now be given for the 
peor of Salem. 








Communications. 


For the National Recorder. 


Amidst the numberless mementos of the 
shortness of our existence, we are perhaps 
too ready to take from human affairs the 
small claim to stability they may possess; 
and with the motto “tempora mutantur et 
hos mutamur, &c.” continually ringing in 
our ears, it is no wonder we have received 
as an axiom, that once every generation, 
or at farthest once a century, a complete 
mutation is effected in the habits and man- 
ners of mankind. 

The ceaseless current of time, it is true, 
has washed away many a monument of hu- 
man pride and greatness, and many a 
stately tree, that once flourished in the 
fertile soil of humanity has decayed, but 
still, frem their venerable remains, many 
a congenial scion, sprouting forth, has 
marked the parent stock in succeeding 
ages. Among other relics, that go to point 
out a similarity between ourselves and an- 
tiquity, even the games of children we are 
told are not an uninteresting proof, that 
men do not so soon and so carelessly de- 
part from the manners of their forefathers. 

_ To think that we are not so liable to the 
vicissitudes caused by time, as some other 
inembers of the creation, is an idea so flat- 

Vo1. III. 











tering to our vanity, that it is strange that 
vanity has never led us to favour it; it 
must be, because the contrary opinion has 
always been forced upon us from our ear- 
liest days, with an assiduity that ensures 
success. Even the good woman to whom 
the charge of the nursery is intrusted, al- 
ways accompanies her correction for the 
jejune prank incident to the age of the of- 
fender, with the habitual monition of— 
“How different children are now-a-days 
from when I was a child. If I had dared 
then, &c.” How often too have we ob- 
served an elderly gentleman, while view- 
ing with impatience the handsome set of a 
Watson coat, remind his son of the coarse 
unseemly stuffs, in which he was glad to 
wrap himself in the days of the revolution ; 
and frequently forgetting to ask himself, 
“What so tedious as a twice told tale ” 
mechanically proceed to point out every 
particular variation and innovation in 
things, from the days of his youth upwards; 
when, with the exception of the changes 
necessarily attendant upon the different 
circumstances of the two eras, he was pro- 
bably much the same, as the sprightly 
youth he now reprobates as degenerate. 
The vast stores of art and science, which 
the learning of latter, founded on the ex- 
perience of former ages, has opened to 
mankind, mark a strong distinction be- 
tween the present and the past, and seem 
to indicate a totality of change, greater, I 
am inclined to believe, in appearance, than 
in reality. The discoveries in science will 
enlarge the mind; the improvements in 
the arts may add to elegance and comfort; 
fashion may alter the habiliments of a man; 
but still his heart, his affections, his pas- 
sions, are similar in every age, and must 
in every age, produce, in some degree, a 
similarity in his tastes and habits, in his 
modes of thought and action. ‘To illus- 
trate this position, we ought to carry our 
comparison, while we have any guiding 
star to direct us, back to the most distant 
ages, for the change in human affairs ought 
to be in proportion to the distance of time, 
but still, in every fragment preserved from 
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remotest antiquity, we will find some things 
familiar to us, many to admire, and more 
to sympathize with. 

If the acute and observant author of 
“Peter’s Letters,” could be set down in 
Rome, and find it as it was in the days of 
Augustus, he would feel himself as much 
at his ease with the wits there as he did 
with those of Edinburgh: if he were to meet 
Horace without his toga, in a green coatee, 
accinctus ludo, and walk with him, or 
find a Shandrydan to carry them to dine 
with Meecenas at his villa, he would per- 
haps recognise among the company the vi- 
vacity of Mr. J , the mild philosopher 
Mr. , and there he would forget or 
not miss the la fitte and whiskey punch, 
while washing down a slice of peacock, or 
“ pinguibus ficis pastum jecur anseris 
albi” with a poculum of Falernian or true 
Massie. 

No two characters would strike us at 
first, as more antipathetic, than that of one 
of our own dandies and his possible proge- 
nitor, an antique military tenant of the 
species that existed many centuries ago in 
Europe ; but if a magician, or the fancy of 
the first of these gentlemen (extending be- 
yond his dress,) could transport him to 
the knight’s habitation, after some time al- 
lowed him to become accustomed to horn 
cups, wooden platters, and the want of the 
appendages of modern life, he would soon 
fall in with the knight’s ways, and exchange 
his penang for a hunting spear, or his Rus- 
sian belt for a corslet. I have myself heard 
more than one of our adventure loving 
blades, sympathetically brightening at the 
merry recital of the jovial wassail of the 
Black Knight and Clerk of Copmanhurst, 
with all his heart “wish he were there,” 
to make a third to that “par nobile,” over 
their huge venison pasty and bottle or bag 
of Canary, and to drown his own untune- 
ful voice in the merry chorus of “Come 
trowl the brown bowl to me.” 

We are told it is the poetry of every 
age that gives the most faithful represen- 
tation of its manners; and history, con- 
fined to great national events, is forbidden 
to enter into the privacy and those minu- 
tie of life, which a song or a satire would 
present to us with so much better effect. 
‘Taking this as a rule, we might almost sup- 
pose from their poetry, that the bards from 
the great Greek to those of queen Anne’s 
time, had all selected (mutatis nominibus) 
their subjects in the same century; and 
though the poets of our own age have dared 
to be independently original, and have left 
the worn out machinery of gods and god- 














HUMAN NATURE THE SAME IN ALL AGES. 





desses to schoolboys and pedants, they still 
forcibly impress upon us, that man and 
man’s Bow. is not such a changeling as to 
fling away the relics of its fathers as soon 
as their ashes are lost in the confusion of 
the grave; and notwithstanding the rudest 
shocks of time, some of the brightest bless- 
ings of human nature still cling to and 
adorn it, and still it retains some portion 
of its sweets: 


Like the vase in which roses have once been 
distill’d; 

You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you 
will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it 


still. 
L. S. 








Fiecord. 
Sixteenth Congress. 


FIRST SESSION. 





SENATE. 
March 10.—The following resolutions were 


' laid on the table by Mr. King, of New York. 





Resolved, That from and after the the 
regulations and provisions of the act, entitled 
“ An act concerning navigation,” passed on the 
18th day of April, 1818, be, and hereby are, ex- 
tended, and made applicable to the colony or 
island of Bermuda; to the Providence or Bahama 
islands, and to all other colonies, islands, and 
places, under the dominion of Great Britain, in 
the West Indies, which are not now included 
within the regulations and provisions of the act 
aforesaid. 

Resolved, That from and after the no 
goods, wares, or merchandise, shall be imported 
into the United States from the province of 
New Brunswick, the province of Nova Scotia, 
the island of Newfoundland, or its. dependen- 
cies; the colony or island of Bermuda; _ the 
Providence or Bahama islands, or any of them; 
or from any other province, colony, island, or 
place, under the dominion of Great Britain, in 
the West Indies, except such goods, wares, and 
merchandise ouly, as are truly of the growth, ma- 
nufacture, or produce of the province, colony, 
island, or place, from which the same shall be di- 
rectly imported into the United States; and that 
all goods, wares, and merchandise prohibited to 
be imported into the United States, as aforesaid, 
except as aforesaid, which after the said —— 
shall be imported, or attempted to be imported, 
into the United States, contrary to the provi- 
sions of this act, shall be liable to seizure, and 
forfeited to the United States. 

March 14.—The above resolutions were re- 
ferred to the committee on foreign relations.— 
The bill from the other House for the support 
of the navy, was passed. 

March 15.—The Senate resumed the consi- 
deration of the bankrupt law. [It will be almost 
impossible for us, in the small space to which 
we are confined, to give our readers correct in- 
formation of the progress of the various sections 








of this important bill. We shall therefore post- 
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CONGRESS—PENNSYLVANIA. 


pone our notice of it till it shall be more ma- 
tured. | . 

March 20.—The bill making compensation 
for horses and other property destroyed in the 
Seminole war, was passed and sent to the other 
House. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Murch 14.—Mr. Smith, of Maryland, present- 
ed a petition of sundry merchants and under- 
writers in the city of Baltimore, in the state of 
Maryland, praying to be indemnified for spolia- 
tions committed on their property on the high 
seas by French cruisers, between the years 
1793 and 1798, under the authority of illegal 
orders-and decrees issued by the government of 
France; their claims upon which for redress 
were relinquished by the government of the 
United States in the convention of the 30th 
September, 1800: and the petition was ordered 
to lie on the table.—Mr. Smyth, of Virginia, 
from the committee on military affairs, reported 
the following bill: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, ‘That so much of any act as 
unites the military academy with the corps of 
engineers, and subjects the professors, assistant 
professors, and teachers, (not being officers of 
the army of the United States) and the cadets 
of the suid academy to martial law, shall be, and 
the same is hereby repealed. 

And be it further enacted, That the superin- 
tendant and professors, or a majority of them, 
shall constitute a court for the trial of cadets 
charged with conduct unbecoming a gentleman, 
insubordination, neglect of duty, or other offence 
against law or morality, and may sentence any 
cadet found guilty, according to the nature of 
the offence, to be censured, suspended, or dis- 
missed from the academy. 

And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States shall have authority to ap- 
point visiters of the said academy, to direct ex- 
aminations and reports to be made, to prescribe 
the course of instruction which shall be observed, 
and to make rules for the regulation, manage- 
ment, and control of the said academy. 

And be it further enacted, That every cadet 
hereafter to be admitted, shall be healthy and 
well formed, and shall, together with his father 
or guardian, sign a promise in writing that he 
will, if he shall be appointed an officer in the 
army of the United States, serve five years, un- 
less sooner discharged; and on failure to per- 
‘orm such promise, the cadet so failing, and his 
father or guardian, shall be jointly and severally 
liable to pay to the United States the expense 
of the education of such cadet. 

The bill was twice read and committed. 

March 15.--The engrossed bill, making ap- 
propriations for the support of the military es- 
tablishment during the year 1820, was read a 
third time, passed, and sent to the Senate. The 
remainder of the day was spent in committee of 
the whole on the appropriation bill for the pay- 
ment of the civil list. Considerable discussion 
took place on some of the items of the bill; 
particularly on that appropriating the salary of 
a thousand dollars to the reporter of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. A motion to strike 
out that clause failed by a large majority. 
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March 17.—Mr. Robertson submitted the fol- 
lowing joint resolution for consideration : 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, &c. That the consent of Congress be 
and the same is hereby given to a contract or 
agreement made and concluded by and between 
the states of Kentucky and Tennessee, at Frank- 
fort, in Kentucky, on the 2d day of February, 
1820, to adjust and establish the boundary line 
between them.. 

March 18.—The bill from the Senate to sus- 


pend, for a further time, the sale or forfeiture of 


lands for failure in completing the payments 
thereon, was reported by Mr. Anderson, from 
the committee on the public lands, without 
amendment. Mr. Anderson, from the commit- 
tee on the public lands, to whom had been re- 
ferred the bill to change the mode of disposing 


.of the public lands (from credit to cash, &c.), 


reported the same with amendments. [The 
amendments propose to strike out all that part 
of the bill which change the sales from credit 
to cash payments.}] After a short discussion, as 
to the proper disposition of the bill, it was com- 
mitted to a committee of the whole House.—The 
engrossed bill making appropriations for the 
support of government for the year 1820, was 
read the third time, passed, and sent to the Se 
nate for concurrence. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SENATE. 

March 14.—The resolution from the House 
for the encouragement of manufactures was 
adopted—14 to 13. : 

March 16.—An unfavourable report was made 
on the petition of Stewart H. Whitehill, a wool- 
len manufacturer of Fayette county, asking a 
loan of $1500 for three years without interest. 

March 17.—The Senate in committee of the 
whole, were engaged in the discussion of the 
improvement bill, and rose to sit again on the 
20th. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

March 13.—Resolutions were adopted that 
the committee of ways and means be directed to 
bring in a bill laying half percent. duty on sales 
at auction.—That the same committee be di- 
rected to bring ina bill laying a tax on pleasure 
carriages.—Resolutions to instruct the commit- 
tee to bring in bills to tax unseated lands, and 
to subject the venders of imported goods to the 
payment of a license, were rejected.—A reso- 
lution te repeal the act granting a donation of 
$10,000 to Savannah, on account of the letter 
of the mayor tu the mayor of New York, was 
lost.—The House in committee of the whole 
made progress in the loan office. 

March 14.—A resolution was adopted direct- 
ing the attorney general to institute a suit against 
the Camden Bank. 

March 15.—The committee of the whole re- 
ported a bill establishing a loan office. 

March 18.—The bill establishing a loan office 
was lost—47 voting for it and 47 against it. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


We are put in possession of Cadiz dates of 
the Ist, Madrid of the 7th, and Paris of the 18th 
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February. Judging from the complexion of 
things as they appear in the Antwerp journals, 
now before us, a storm is gathering in France, 
which may disturb the peace of Europe. It ap- 
pears that the minority are so near getting the 
ascendency, that the Count Elie de Cazes, the 
king’s favourite minister, has thought prudent 
to resign his power, and retire. This step indi- 
cates the approach of a new order of things in 
that devoted country. 

In the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, at 
Paris, on the 14th February, a member, C. de 
Caussergues accused M. de Cazes, the minister 
of state, of having been an accomplice in the as- 
sassination of the duke of Berri. The circum- 
stance occasioned much ferment in Paris, and 
it was reported on the 18th, that De Cazes had 
tendered his resignation to the king, which was 
accepted. 

The Antwerp Journal of the 16th of February 
contains the following article: 

“*We have just received positive news of the 
occupation of Gadiz by the insurgents. A ves- 
sel which arrived at Ostend the day before yes- 
terday from that port, has given us entire cer- 
tainty of it. The vessel is furnished with con- 
naissemens constitutionels.” 

The duke of Wellington is said to have lost 
the whole of his immense fortune at the gaming 
table. One of the winners was the duke of Cla- 
rence, the other lord Yarmouth. 

The London Statesman asserts that Louis 
XVIII. will not send any troops to the frontiers 
of Spain. 

It is stated in an Irish paper, that Phillips, the 
celebrated barrister, is about to enter into holy 
orders. 

The manuscripts of the late duke of Grafton 
have been very closely and thoroughly examined, 
in the hope of discovering some clue by which 
to identify the real Junius, of whose lashing pen 
the duke was so conspicuous an object. It does 
not appear that any thing has been found. 


Assassination of the Duke de Berri. 


Paris, Feb. 14. 

The inhabitants of this metropolis have been 
horror-struck by an atrocious assassination, per- 
etrated last night, at 10 o’clock, on the person 
of his royal highness the duke de Berri. The 
prince attended the dutchess to her carriage in 
quitting the opera house; she was already seat- 
ed, when a person passing quickly by his royal 
highness, encircled him with his left arm, and 
thrust a poinard, four inches and a half long, in 
his right breast, up to the hilt. On feeling the 
wound, he uttered a cry and fell senseless into 
the arms of his servant. The dutchess herself 
sprang out of the carriage, and drew the dagger 
from the duke’s breast, whose only exclamation 
was, “je me meurs.” The duke was conveyed 
into one of the saloons of the opera, and the 
nearest surgeon sent for. The dutchess never 
quitted the couch of her husband. The duke 
of Orleans, who was at the opera, arrived im- 
mediately, accompanied by the dutchess and 
mademoiselle ; M. Pasquier came shortly after- 
wards, bringing with him, in his carriage, M. 
Dupuytren. The surgeon bled the prince three 


- times, and washed the wound with warm lotions. 








DEATH OF THE DUKE DE BERRI—INSURRECTION AT ST. JAGO. 


The internal hemorrhage making an alarm 
progress, cupping was applied, which made his 
royal highness suffer so much, that he exclaim. 
ed, “* WM. Dupuytren, Epargnez moi—Je sens ma 
position—Je ne crois pas que cela serve a rien.” 

M. de Cazes was seated in one corner of the 
chamber, in indescribable grief. The assassin 
was interrogated, in the presence of M. de Ca- 
zes, and declared boldly that he had meditated 
the murder ever since 1814, and that he had 
quitted Metz for Calais in the intention of assas- 
sinating the king on his rentree, but that he ar- 
rived too late; that he had at length resolved 
on the extermination of the duke de Berri, as 
the youngest of the family, knowing that nature 
would soon dispense him from the necessity of 
abridging the days of the king. This monster 
was employed in the saddlery of the king. 

M. Jacquinot de Pampelune examined him; 
a second dagger was found on his person. 

Mademoiselle fainted twice; nor would the 
dutchess d’Orleans leave the bed-side of the 
prince till the king ordered her away. 

The duke de Berri died at 6 o’clock, in the 
arms of his majesty. 

London, Feb. 18. 

We have received this morning the Paris pa- 
pers of Tuesday. They are, of course, pain- 
fully interesting, for they communicate a ‘variety 
of facts connected with the assassination of his 
royal highness the duke de Berri. Among the 
most important of these is the undeniable one, 
that the atrocious crime was committed from 
political motives. This alarming truth was dis- 
tinctly admitted, not only by the members of 
the two chambers, who met to address his ma- 
jesty, upon the mournful occasion, but it is re- 
cognised by the king himself, in the concluding 
sentence of his answer to the address of the 
deputies. ‘The chamber cannot doubt,” said 
his majesty, ‘‘that, feeling as a man, and acting 
as a king, I shall adopt every necessary measure 
to preserve the state from dangers of which I 
am but too forcibly forewarned by the crime of thie 
day.” 


Insurrection in St. Jago de Cuba.—Captain 
Doane, of the sloop Roxana, arrived at Norfolk, 
on Friday last, from Havana, states that an insur- 
rection among the black population had taken 
place at St. Jago de Cuba, the account of which 
reached Havana before he sailed. The governor 
of Havana, fitted out an expedition, consisting 
of two transport ships, under convoy of a sloop 
of war, which sailed for St. Jago on the 3d inst. 
and captain D. fell in with them on the Sth, off 
Cape Florida. Captain D. did not understand 
the strength of the force of the expedition, nei- 
ther did he learn whether the insurrection was 
very alarming, but thinks it was not, from the 
tardiness with which the expedition was fitted 
out. [ Herald. 


Copy of a Letter from the Hon. Charles Pinckney 
to the Editor of the Churleston City Gazette, 
dated Congress Hall, March 2d, 1820, 8 o’clock 
at night. 


Dear Sir—I hasten to inform you, that this 
moment we have carried the question to admit 
Missouri and all Louisiana to the southward of 
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36 deg. 30 min. free of the restriction from sla- 
very, which will include Arkansaw and the Flo- 
ridas, and give the southern interest in a short 
time an addition of six, and perhaps eight, mem- 
bers in the Senate of the United States. It is 
considered here by the slaveholding states as a 
great triumph. The votes were close, 90 to 86, 
produced by the seceding, and absence, of a few 
moderate men from the north. To the north of 
36 degrees 30 minutes, there is to be, by the 
present law, restriction, which you will see by 
the votes I voted against. But it is at present of 
no moment: it is a vast tract, inhabited only by 
savages and wild beasts, in which not a foot of 
the Indian claim to soil is extinguished, and in 
which, according to the ideas prevalent, no land 
office will be open for a great length of time. 
With respect, your obedient, 
CuarRtes PINCKNEY. 


Rentucky.—The hotel at Lexington was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 3d of March, and though 
the furniture and baggage of the boarders was 
saved, the loss of the proprietor, Mr. Sanford 
Keen, was very considerable. Liberal offers of 
assistance were made to him on the occasion, 
among which we are pleased to see that the 
Philadelphians then at Lexington had a meeting, 
and sent him a thousand dollars, 


Cumberland Road.—By the report from the 
treasury, recently transmitted by the President 
to the Congress of the United States, it appears 
that there has been expended on this noble un- 
dertaking up to this date, 1,514,281 dollars; and 


‘that the completion of the contract now entered 


into with John Kinkaid & Co. for completely 
finishing said road, requires a further expendi- 
ture of 141,589 dollars. So that the whole cost 
of the road will have been 1,655,870 dollars. 


Number of Episcopal Clergymen in the 
United States, 1820. 


Eastern Diocese. New Hampshire, 4 
Right Rev. Alexander \ Massachusetts, 14 
V. Griswold, D. D. bi- ( Vermont, 5 
shop, Rhode Island, 6 
Right Rev. Thomas C. Brownell, D. D. 


L. L.D. bishop of Connecticut, " 
Right Rev. John H. Hobart, D. D. bi- 60 
shop, New York, 
Right Rev. John Croes, D. D. bishop, 2 14 
New Jersey, 5 


Right Rev. William White, 2 Pennsylvania,, 25 
D.D. bishop, Delaware, 4 

Right Rev. James Kemp, D. D. bishop, ; 
Maryland, f 

Right Rev. Richard C. Moore, 2 Virginia, 29 
D. D. bishop, N. Carolina, 5 

Right Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, D. D. bi- 

















shop, South Carolina, ” 
Right Rev. Philander Chace, D. D.2 6 
bishop, Ohio, 5 
Georgia, 3 
— Kentucky, 4 
— Louisiana, 1 
— Missouri territory, 1 
Total 298 








Deaths in Philadelphia from the 11th to the 
18th March—63. 


MARRIED. 


On the 2ist inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop White, Mr. 
Thomas Wardle, of Leeds, (Eng.) to Miss Susan Lavinia H. 
daughter of Mr. James Tucker, of this city. 

In England, on the 16th of January iast, William Wiiber- 
force, esq. eldest son of the honourable and palianthrante 
William Wilberforce, M. P. to Miss Mary Owen, second 
daughter of the Rév. John Owen, A. M. rector of Pageisham; 
a divine, alike distinguished by his learning and piety, but 
especially by his exertions as corresponding secretary to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, from its formation until 
a iate period. - 


DIED. 


On the 16th inst. in the 67th year of his age, Jacob Baker, 
esq. long a respectable merchant, and for many years an al- 
derman, in the city of Philadelphia. 

Eom the 20th inst. Mr. David Telfair Duncan, printer, aged 
years, 
- n the 21st inst. in the fortieth year of his age, George E. 
orn. 

At the Council Bluffs, on the 8th December last, major 
Thomas Hanson, formerly of the United States army, son of 
colonel Hanson, of Washington. 

In Aiexandria county, District of Columbia, general 
Thompson Mason, coliector of the port of Alexandria. 

At Hamburgh, on the 7th November iast, his exceiiency 
G. L. Von Hotter, aged 74, He had been for fifty years the 
Austrian iinister to the magistracy of Hesaburgh. 








Commerce. 





The following article on commerce, ex- 
tracted from a highly celebrated European 
work, now in course of publication, is from 
the pen of Joszeru Lowe, esq. one of the 
most distinguished writers oa the science 
of political economy. It is not designed 
by him either to be a history of commerce, 
or a discussion of its nature and principles, 
but a brief exposition of the leading doc- 
trines of political economy in regard to 
trade. The practical illustrations it con- 
tains of the pernicious effects of the re- 
strictive statutes of Great Britain in rela- 
tion to trade, manufacture and the interest 
of money, are well entitled to deep consi- 
deration, at a time when we are called 
upon by a large class of writers to imitate 
a policy, which has proved to be, in a great 
degree, the cause of the present distresses 
in that country, and should induce us to 
pause before we attempt to a duties 
to protect any particular branch of indus- 
try at the expense of every other. Be- 
sides, such is the effect of the adoption of 
any part of the restrictive system in rela- 
tion to agriculture, manufactures or com- 
merce, that it becomes afterwards exceed- 
ingly difficult to return to a more natural 
state of things. “All that England can 
now do,” says this writer, “is to acknowe 
ledge her former errors, and gradually to 
repeal those laws; a measure which still 
will be attended with evil.” 


I. The basis of the mercantile system, which, 
though long relinquished by political econo- 
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mists, still retains an influence both on merchants 
and statesmen, is, that “ wealth consists in the 
precious metals ; that what is gained in trade by 
one nation must be lost by another; and that 
our great object in receiving returns should be 
to get money instead of merchandise.” It fol- 
lowed from such notions, that of all possessions, 
a mining country, such as Mexico and Peru, 
was the most desirable; hence, in a great mea- 
sure, our war with Spain, in 1740, which led to 
our unfortunate expedition to Carthagena, in- 
volved us in a contest with France, and caused 
us, in the course of eight years, an immense 
waste of blood and treasure. 

Though we failed in our favourite object, the 
influence of the mercantile system continued, 
and was singularly favoured by the annual state- 
ment of custom-house returns. These returns 
exhibit an apparent excess of exports above 
imports, and give rise to the notion that the 
balance is sent over in the shape of money. 
Supposing the exports of England to the con- 
tinent of Eu irope to amount for any giv en year 
to 20,000,000, and the imports to 14, 000, 0002, 
the difference (6,000,000/.) is, according to this 
absurd notion, the amount of profit paid to us in 
money. It is clear, however, that the custom- 
house returns take no notice of some very im- 
portant items, such as the export. of public 
money for our foreign garrisons, the transmis- 
sion of bills of exchange to foreign merchants, 
or the import of smuggled goods. Besides, if 
the quantum of our circulating medium remain, 
as it probably does, very near ‘ly on a par, what 
becomes of the supposed importation of money? 
Were England in possession of all the annual 
balances which the advocates for this system, 
suppose her to have received in money during 
the last century, our metallic stock would not be 
below 400 ,000,0002. sterling; that is, ten times 
its actual amount! 

When a merchant exports goods, the sale, 
of course, takes place abroad, and a remittance 
is made, either by bill or by the return of other 
merchandise. It hardly ever enters into the 
contemplation of the exporter that he would 
find an advantage in obtaining a return in coin 
or bullion. Money owes the reputation it has 
acquired, as an object of national interchange, 
to its convenience in other points; to its being 
the commodity with which we regularly go to 
market, and to its fitness for the smallest pur- 
chases by the minuteness of its subdivisions. 
But this recommendation, however important 
in private business, should have no weight in 
the intercourse of nations. Merchants can be 
at no loss te dispose of a remittance made in the 
shape of goods; nor is it any object with them 
to multiply the means of petty purchasers. 

The interest of a commercial country is not 
to increase the amount of its currency, but to 
quicken its circulation; the same sum perform- 
ing double and triple duty when passed expedi- 
tiously from hand to hand. Now, nothing pro- 
motes circulation so much as exemption from 
arbitrary interferences, were the effect nothing 
more than the general presery ation of credit. 
In France, the ‘monstrous abuse made of the 
paper system in the beginning of the revolution, 
has long prevented the use of any other circu- 
lating medium than coin; the result is an annual 
iss of three millions sterling to the public, such 
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being the difference between the cost of paper 
and the precious metals, even after making al- 
lowance for the retention of a portion of the 
latter sufficient for the purposes of banking. 

Some people, however, imagine, that, to in. 
crease the amount of the circulating medium, is 
to increase the capital of a country. These per- 
sons should recollect that capital is by no means 
limited to money, but embraces all that mass of 
property which is devoted to reproductive con- 
sumption. When we wish to lend capital, or 
to employ it in business, we begin by selling 
the various articles at our disposal; the amount 
is then in our hands in the shape of money; but 
this is very transient; the money disappears as 
soon as we make payment for the new pur- 
chases. ‘The public, not having time to enter 
into all this reasoning, judge from first impres- 
sions, and take for granted that money is capi- 
tal, because its agency is required to put capital 
in motion. Governments, however, might have 

saved themselves much trouble in providing 

supplies of metallic currency; since the natural 
course of business will invariably provide them 
for itself. The plenty or scarcity of the precious 
metals depends on considerations altogether 
different from the imagined balance of trade. 
Specie was so scarce in England in 1809, that 
government was not a little embarrassed to find 
200,000/. for the Walcheren expedition; yet in 
that year our custom-house returns presented 
an apparent balance of above 7,000,000/. in our 
favour. 

We must not, however, be understood as ad- 
vancing that the state of mercantile transactions 
has at no time had an infiuence on the course 
of exchange; the great import of corn in 1810 
certainly lowered it materially; but this was 
owing to an extraordinary circumstance—the 
non-convertibility of our paper money. Had 
our circulating medium been such as to admit 
of exportation, and to possess currency on the 
continent, the extra imports would have but 
slightly affected the rate of exchange. 

No country has suffered so much from the er- 
rors of the mercantile system as Engiand; part- 
ly on account of the influence of traders and 
manufacturers in our legislature, partly from 
the temporizing policy of our ministers, who 
have seldom scrupled to buy the consent of any 
great body of the community to a new tax by 
the grant ‘of some injurious preference. Hence 
a variety of pernicious regulations in favour of 
the landed, the shipping, and the manufacturing 
interests ; hence, also, a number of unfortunate 
measures in our foreign policy. 

Our ancestors laid it down as a fundamental 
rule, that there could be no profit on the one 
hand, without a corresponding Joss on the other. 
They considered trade as a game of mere trans- 
fer, and had no idea howa country could derive 
wealth by an intercourse, however actively or 
however skilfully kept up, between its own in- 
habitants. Charles Hf. entered on the war of 
1672 with high hopes, imagining that, by de- 
stroying the commerce of Holland, we should 
not only increase our own, but in a manner ab- 
sorb that of the world. Political reasons led us 
afterwards into close alliance with Holland, and 
prevented the ebullitions of our jealousy in that 
direction ; but the alarming power of Louis XIV. 
and the prospect of his acquiring the crown of 
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Spain, led us to a closer connexion with Portu- 
gal, and particularly to the well known Meth- 
ven treaty, concluded in 1703, the object of 
which was to favour the consumption of port 
wine, in return for a similar preference to our 
manufactures. The result has been, that we 
have not scrupled for more than a century, to 
punish our palates and injure our health for 
the sake of an imaginary political advantage; 
we say imaginary, because France would evi- 
dently have agreed to take our manufactures in 
return for her produce; and if the increase of 
her trade had, on one hand, the effect of aug- 
menting, to a certain extent, her national power, 
it would, on the other, have increased her de- 
pendence on us, and have rendered a war with 
us extremely impolitic and unpopular. 

Our attachment to Portugal arose, in a great 
measure, from her not being a manufacturing 
country, and likely, in the opinion of the calcu- 
lators of the day, to be so much the more ad- 
vantageous to us in the capacity of a customer. 
The notion has prevailed in our councils to a 
very recent period; the administration of 1808 
and 189, not scrupling to give encouragement 
to the export of merchandise, on a large scale, 
to the unproductive occupants of Brazil and 
Spanish America. Now, the fact is, that the 
means of extending our trade, and consequent- 
ly our profits, with a foreign couniry, are to be 
estimated by a quite opposite rule; they depend 
on the productive power of that country, on its 
means of affording equivalents for our commo- 
dities—in other words, on its capability of pay- 
ing for that which it suits us to sell to it. Now, 
what country was ever wealthy without indus- 


try? The mines of Mexico and Peru, the rich- 


est the world ever saw, fall, in point of annual 
produce, far short of the annual value of the 
cotton, the tobacco, the flour, and other less 
tempting products of the United States. In 
like manner, the cochineal, the cocoa, the ba- 
rilla, and even the indigo of Spanish America, 
form a small amount when put in competition 
with the exchangeable commodities possessed 
by the industrious nations in our own neigh- 
bourhood, such as France, the Netherlands, or 
the North of Germany. 

If from our own favourite policy we turn our 
attention to that of continental states, we find 
Holland steering a course of impartiality, and 
gruarded from an imitation of our trespasses, not 
indeed by superior knowledge, but by the cha- 
racteristic moderation of her government. The 
northern kingdoms deserve comparatively little 
attention, their rulers having in general given 
their thoughts much more to war than to dis- 
cussions of internal policy. The same thing 
was long true of a country where the commer- 
cial interest has at no time been very consider- 
able; the personal will of the sovereign, and 
the influence of the nobdlesse, having afforded 
the grand raisons determinantes for public mea- 
sures, Still the history of France is not without 
traces of the effects of mercantile prejudices: 
among other regulations ef the kind, there for- 
merly existed several for the purpose of favour- 
ing linen manufactures instead of cotton, be- 
cause flax was a home product, while the pur- 
chase of cotton carried money out of the coun- 
try. 

At last, it was found out by some Frenchmen 
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of greater sagacity than the rest, that cotton 
might be safely admitted to entry, the money 
required to buy it proceeding necessarily from 
the employment of French industry in some 
shape or other. But the extent of popular 
prejudice was most singularly exemplified at 
the time when it was proposed to permit the 
unrestrained use of toiles peintes, or printed ca- 
licoes: every town that had a chamber of com- 
merce remonstrated against it. A deputation 
sent from Rouen affirmed, that “ the proposed 
measure would throw its inhabitants into des- 
pair, and make a desert of the surrounding 
country.” Lyons, the centre of the silk manu- 
facture, declared that “the news had spread 
terror into all its workshops.” Tours “foresaw 
a commotion likely to cause a convulsion in the 
body politic; Amiens asserted that ‘the pro- 
posed act would become the tomb of the manu- 
facturing industry of France;” and Paris de- 
clared that “her merchants came forward that 
they might bathe the throne with their tears.” 
The government, however, stood firm, the duty 
on printed calico was withdrawn, and the in- 
spector general of manufactures ventured some 
time afterwards to challenge the authors of 
these eloquent effusions to compare their pre- 
dictions with the result. Will any of you,” 
he said, “ deny that the manufacture of printed 
calico has been the cause of giving a vast exten- 
sion to the industry of the country, by employ- 
ing a number of hands in spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, and printing? Look only to the 
branch of dyeing, and say whether this change 
has not done more for it in a few years,. than 
other manufactures would have accomplished 
in a century.” Say, Traite d’Economie Politique, 
book i. chap. xvii. 

In some countries government goes much far- 
ther, and still acts in a commercial or manufac- 
turing capacity, notwithstanding all the admoni- 
tions of political economists, or the more home- 
felt lessons of experience. The Austrian go- 
vernment conducts the gold and silver mines of 
Hungary, and to so little account, that the pro- 
fit realized from these splendid establishments 
does not exceed a few thousands a-year. (See 
Dr. Clark’s Travels, vol. iv.) So lately as last 
summer (June, 1817), the French government, 
desirous of laying in a stock of corn for Paris, 
obtained a loan of money, with which they made 
purchases in the various markets both in and 
out of the kingdom. The result was most dis- 
tressing; the price of corn rose from 80s. to 
120s. per quarter. The people in the provin- 
cial towns became apprehensive of a scarcity, 
and though in general submissive to a fault, at- 
tempted at Rouen and other places, to impede 
the course of the market, and to prescribe a 
limit to the price of corn. The alarm, once 
given, extended throughout all Europe, and 
gave occasion to a sudden rise, as may be seen 
by a reference to the corn prices at the time in 
London, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh. Nothing, 
therefore, is more impolitic than the interfe- 
rence of the public treasury with markets, how- 
ever good the motive; a truth which has been 
so thoroughly felt in England as to prevent any 
thing of the kind during the last twenty-five 
years; government having confined itself, in 
seasons of scarcity (as 1795, 1800, 1810), to 
granting an extra bounty on the import of corn. 
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We are next to advert to the mercantile sys- 
tem, in its most limited sense, in the shape 
which it now bears, after all the modifications 
of the experience of a century and a half. The 
predilection for the import of “hard dollars,” 
has disappeared among a portion of the public, 
particularly since making the discovery that 
bank paper can be made to answer the purposes 
of gold and silver. But even these persons are 
far from admitting the doctrines of political eco- 
nomists in all their extent; they still cling to 
the notion that we should discourage the import 
of a produce whenever a corresponding 
commodity can be raised at home; that we 
should impede or even prohibit all foreign ma- 
nufactures; and that we should not scruple to 
encourage certain fabrics of our own by boun- 
ties. Such is still the creed of the great majo- 
rity of our merchants and manufacturers; such 
was, till within these few years, the creed of our 
ministers and presidents of the board of trade. 
It proceeds on the plausible idea that we can- 
not provide too much employment, and that our 
people would be in danger of falling short of 
work were we to purchase finished articles at 
the hand of foreigners. But there is not in the 
natural course of things any such deficiency of 
labour as to make it necessary or even expe- 
dient for us to turn things out of their regular 
order, for the sake of giving employment to 
our population. Providence has evidently or- 
dained that industry should be at no loss for ob- 
jects; the interruptions to its peaceful course 
arise from our own wayward policy, from our 
restraints, prohibitions, and, above all, from our 
sudden changes from war to peace, and from 
peace to war. These are the true causes of 
such scenes of embarrassment and bankruptcy 
as we witnessed in 1793 at the close of profound 
peace, and as we now unhappily witness at the 
end of a long continued war. 

Equally erroneous is the notion, that it is 
more for our interest to send abroad manufac- 
tures than raw produce or money. If you grant 
a bounty on an export, you do nothing more or 
less than bribe a foreigner to make a purchase 
from you; you withdraw from its natural desti- 
nation a portion of your capital and labour; for 
the sake of extending one branch of business, 
you weaken your means of competition in 
others. The money so long paid in the shape 
of bounties on one of our most popular exports, 
we mean British linen under 1s, 6d. a yard, is a 
public loss not only to the extent in question, 
but to twice or three times that extent in indi- 
rect injury; it has withheld the industry of our 
countrymen in other lines which they might have 
prosecuted without a premium, and in which 
they would have had no occasion to dread the 
rivalship of their neighbours. 

Mr. Hume has justly remarked, that in a ques- 
tion of personal right, the perceptions of a half 
educated man may be sufficiently sound, but 
that the case is very different in regard to mat- 
ters of general policy, where the real is often 
different from the apparent result. Now, this 
state of half knowledge has been the origin of 
almost all our mercantile miscalculations: we 
have listened to first impressions, and have not 
scrupled to give them a practical operation by 
acts of parhament, without ever considering 








that the remote consequences would be injuri- 
ous to ourselves. 

To what fatality is it then owing, that in this 
mighty commercial country, the public should 
still be so far behind hand in the knowledge 
of the principles of trade? Unfortunately these 
doctrines, though closely connected with the 
national prosperity, have never formed an ob- 
ject of attention at the English universities, and 
but indirectly and imperfectly in those to the 
northward of the Tweed. Add to this, that 
most of the works hitherto published on politi- 
cal economy, are written in an abstract, unat- 
tractive style, fatiguing the attention of the 
reader by a long series of reasoning, and seldom 
relieving him by diversity of subject, or by the 
introduction of practical illustrations. The pub- 
lic is still in want of a work which should con- 
vey the liberal doctrines of the philosopher in 
the plain language cf business, and support the 
course of reasoning by an appeal to facts fami- 
liar to the mind of the merchant. Our limits do 
not by any means admit of our supplying this 
deficiency, or of bringing forward the argu- 
ments necessary to erect a structure of conclu- 
sive reasoning; they have enabled us only to 
state some of the more important results, to 
which we shall now make a few additions. 

We may safely discharge from our minds all 
that has been said and all that has been written 
in regard to the greater relative advantage at- 
tendant in trading in this or that particular 
commodity : we may feel satisfied that profits 
are much more on an equality than is com- 
monly supposed; that no one would long be a 
dealer in that which did not afford. him advan- 
tage, or remain a stranger to that which was 
throwing an extra gain into the pockets of his 
neighbour. The same rule is applicable in a 
national sense, the traffic in one commodity 
being either directly or indirectly as productive 
of profit as in another. Even foreign articles 
of luxury should not be discouraged, since the 
money required to pay for them must be pre- 
viously raised by the employment of British in- 
dustry in some useful manner. This affords a 
new proof of the fallacy of first impressions, and 
leads to the grand practical conclusion of allow- 
ing people to “buy commodities wherever 
they can be got cheapest, without seeking to 
favour home produce above colonial or colonial 
above foreign.” 

Merchants should possess unrestricted free- 
dom not only in regard to the articles they deal 
in, but in respect to the time of keeping them 
back or bringing them to market; and this not 
only from the general title which every one has 
to the management of his own property, but 
from a conviction that whatever benefits the 
individual will be productive of corresponding 
benefit to the public. This is a point of the 
last importance, as reconciling the lower orders 
to a variety of unpopular employments of capi- 
tal, such as buying up goods to be warehoused, 
and not brought to market till prices are ad- 
vanced. Take, for instance, the capitalist who 
buys 1000 hhds. of sugar on its arrival from the 
West Indies in August, for the purpose of sell- 
ing it in the succeeding March or April; such 
a transaction is of use to all parties; affording, 
in the first instance, a customer for the plantgr 
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or planter’s correspondent; a depository for 
the public during the season that the article 
ought in great part to be stored up; and finally 
a seller, at a time when, without such deposits 
and such forthcoming of supply, the price 
might have become exorbitant, and might have 
continued so until the arrival of the next year’s 
crop. How applicable are these arguments to 
the most obnoxious of all traders, the engrosser 
of corn! 

The more we study the natural progress of 
commerce, the more we shall be satisfied of the 
expediency of leaving all its various agents to 
their uncontrolled management. Business then 
divides itself, particularly in a large city, into a 
variety of separate branches, each of which 
may be carried on to a surprising extent by 
separate establishments. The commission 
charged by such persons is small, their despatch 
extraordinary; capital does not remain locked 
up in their hands, and goods find their way to 
the market whenever prices are encouraging, 
that is, whenever the consumers are in want of 
them; they are withheld only when the market 
is glutted, and when to force sales would be 
productive of eventual injury to the buyers 
themselves. The doctrine of the happy medium 
isno where more applicable than in commerce: 
if you reduce prices for one season under what 
is necessary to indemnify the producer, you 
discourage production for the next, and you 
expose yourself to the hazard of dearth. 

Monopoly is now generally admitted to be 
highly impolitic; no new grants of the kind 
have been issued among us for many years, and 
every renewal of the charter of our principal 
existing association has been marked by a dimi- 
nution of its restrictive character. The public 
are now aware that a privileged company can- 
not make its purchases abroad on better terms 
than individuals, and that the operation of the 
privilege is to enhance the sale prices, or, in 
other words, to put money into the hands of 
afew at the expense of the nation. They are 
further aware that the concerns of a large cor- 
poration cannot be managed with the minute 
economy and vigilance of the private merchant, 
and that its grand advantage lies in the intelli- 
gence and dexterity acquired by the transaction 
of business to a large extent by one establish- 
ment; an advantage of great importance, but 
which has nothing to do with the possession of 
exclusive privileges. 

It is now about thirty years since the conclu- 
sion of our well known commercial treaty with 
France; a treaty which many on both sides of 
the channel were inclined to think particularly 
advantageous to us, and which certainly afford- 
ed a grand object of declamation to Bonaparte. 
The fact, however, is, that such treaties are 
good only in as far as they give general confi- 
dence to the merchants of both countries; when- 
ever they go farther, and interfere by specific 
provisions, they are infallibly pernicious, and 
not the least so to the apparently favoured na- 
tion. It isa symptom of some promise in the 
present day that, though backed by all Europe, 
our ministers did not, in the treaties of either 
1814 or 1815, go the length of imposing any 
restraints on the trade of France, but left things 
to their free course, subject only to such restric- 


tions as might be deemed indispensable by either | 
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government for the protection of particular 
branches of manufacture. 

The final conclusions to be drawn from the 
principles of commerce are of the most com- 
prehensive and beneficent nature. They teach 
us that every nation finds its account m the 
prosperity of its neighbours; that it would ex- 
perience a corresponding suffering from their 
decline; that to aim at engrossing more trade 
than naturally falls to our share, is sooner or later 
injurious to ourselves; and that war, even when 
successful, is attended with the most serious 
losses. War.turns to waste a large portion of 
our productive means; it leaves us oppressed 
with a ruinous burden in peace; it impedes the 
future extensions of our exports, for the injury 
done to our neighbours recoils on ourselves; in 
short, it is so replete with evil to the public and 
individuals, as to be justifiable only in an ex- 
treme case, such as the defence of national in- 
dependence or the overthrow of a tyrannical 
usurper. 

In point of knowledge of the doctrines of po- 
litical economy, Germany, or, to speak more 
properly, the Protestants of Germany, in parti- 
cular Saxony, may be said to take the lead of 
other countries on the continent. ‘The Dutch, 
however exemplary in their practical legislation, 
have little turn for speculative reasoning; the 
French have not patience to follow through its 
various links, a chain of philosophical deduc- 
tions; but their admiration of whatever is hu. 
mane ci liberal, makes them wonderfully de- 
lighted with the brilliant conclusions of the sci- 
ence. They have the advantage of possessing’ 
in the work of Mr. Say, already referred to, the 
best arranged general treatise that has hitherto 
appeared on the subject; and they are by no 
means ill prepared for a very extensive applica 
tion of political improvements; such as the abo- 
lition of privateering, the repeal of all heavy du- 
ties on foreign goods, on the substitution of inland 
taxes for those custom-house imposts which im- 
pede the free communication of nations. The 
rest of Europe is so much in the dark, in regard 
to the great truths of political science, as to see 
merely through the medium of local govern- 
ments: this is the case even in Italy, although 
that country, can boast of individuals of some 
note among the writers on the principles of 
commerce, and the reflecting turn of the people 
is favourable to such investigations. 

Unfortunately, the condition of most coun- 
tries, but particularly of Britain, is adverse to 
the speedy application of these simple and be- 
neficent principles. Particular branches of 
trade are loaded with taxes which cannot be 
recalled; capital is invested in manufactures 
raised by means of bounties, which, however 
impolitic, ought not to be suddenly withdrawn; 
while, to throw open our ports to the unre- 
strained import of foreign merchandise, would 
lead to a general derangement of industry, un- 
fitted as we at present are, to withstand the 
cheap labour of the continent. It was admitted 
by all parties in parliament in a late memorable 
debate (13th March, 1817), that, “unbounded 
freedom in trade was our true policy ;” but it 
was urged, that to resort to such a course would 
overthrow too many private interests, and raise 
too general aclamour, to be practicable for many 
years. All that can be done in this embarrassing 
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situation is to acknowledge the true system, to 

approximate to it graduatly but surely, to re- 

nounce the errors of our ancestors, and in point 

of taxation, toimpose duties merely for the pur- « 
pose of revenue, never with the view of encou- 

raging any particular branch at the expense of 

another. 





FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


In old and advanced countries, the great 
obstacle to the further increase of wealth 
and population, is, the reduced effective 
power of agricultural industry, brought on. 
by the necessity of resorting to inferior 
soils for additional supplies of raw pro- 


thinly inhabited countries, the main obsta- 
cle to prosperity arises from the low effec- 
tive powers of manufacturing industry, oc- 
casioned by the absence of those divisions 
of employment, and the want of that ex- 
tensive machinery, which, in densely peo- 
pled regions, reciprocally promote the in- 
troduction of each other. 

But these obstacles to the accumulation 
of wealth would in a great measure be re- 
moved, by establishing a free intercourse 
between countries in these opposite situa- 
tions. If, for example, an expenditure of 
a given amount of capital and labour would 
suffice to produce such a quantity of cot- 
tons, hardware, &c. at Glasgow or Birming- 
ham, as would exchange for 400 or 500 
quarters of Polish or American corn; 
while, because of the necessity under 
which we are placed of cultivating soils of 
a far inferior degree of fertility, the same 
expenditure, if applied directly to the rais- 
ing of corn in this country, would not yield 
more than 200 or 250 quarters, it is obvious, 
that by exchanging our manufactured goods 
for foreign corn, we should double the pro- 
fits of stock, and enable the country inde- 
finitely to advance in the career of im- 
provement. ‘This supposition is not very 
remote from the truth, and it shows that 
we are yet a long way removed from the 
degree of wealth, to which it is in our 
power to attain before arriving at the sta- 
tionary state. But if we persist in ex- 
cluding the raw products_of other coun- 
tries, and consequently force our capita- 
lists to employ their stock in a compara- 
tively disadvantageous production, it re- 
quires very little sagacity to foresee that 
we must continue to languish and decline. 
Capital will unquestionably be transferred 
to more favoured situations, and we shall 
have to contend not only against the diffi- 
culties arising from small profits, but also 





against those occasioned by a diminution | 





ADVANTAGES OF UNRESTRICTED TRADE. 


of the fund for setting labour in motioy, 
and by whose extent, the extent of the pro. 
ductive industry of the country must 4l. 
ways be regulated. 

(The effect produced in new countries 
by the restrictions on commerce, is per. 
fectly analogous. If the agriculturist be 
induced by the false policy of the govern. 
ment, to employ his capital in manufac. 
tures under all the disadvantages with 
which he must contend, the productive 
power of such countries must be diminish. 
ed and their prosperity retarded. | 


IMisceilanp. 


REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA. 
Morillo’s attempt to seduce the British Legion, 
The reply of the British officers and soldiers of 
the republic of Venezuela, to the proclama. 
tion addressed to them by the Spanish gene. 
ral Morillo, bribing them to desert to the 

royalists. 

Sir-—Your address to the British portion 
of the Venezuelan army claims from them 
an answer, lest their silence should lull you 
into a self complacency inconsistent with 
the abhorrence and indignation that ad- 
dress is calculated to excite. 

The men who now reply to your de- 
orading overtures, are those who, in your 
native Spain (as here), were the champions 
of liberty, and rescued your violated soil 
from foreign despotism. The genius of 
their country was then your shield, and 
themselves the instruments of its magnani- 
mity; whilst, in thus offering up their blood 
and the lives of thousands for ungrateful 
Spain and the sovereignty of Ferdinand, 
they have but revived the reign of tyranny, 
and added scope to the ravages of fanatt 
cism and malice. 

The same reverence of virtuous liberty 
which thus in the old world restored your 
country’s freedom, now animates them in 
the new; where alike inaccessible to bribes 
or threats, they will still sustain the cause 
of afflicted humanity, and preserve a sacred 
faith to that confiding and injured people, 
whose principles they admire. 

When you veuture to offer such men the 
wages of desertion, and tamper with an in- 
tegrity, which not to respect is not to pos- 
sess, is it on services like these you would 
undermine their principles? Principles, 
which, from having as you confess often 
witnessed, devoted to your country, you 
should have known too thoroughly to have 
suspected, and have profited by too feel- 
ingly to have insulted. 

The British officers and soldiers in Ve- 
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BRITISH OFFICERS IN VENEZUELA. 


nezuela, in withdrawing from their homes 
to fight the battles of American indepen- 
dence, carry with them their honour, their 
national credit, and the good wishes of their 
countrymen: nor shall the brave and gene- 
rous republicans, who are sharing with them 
the remnant of their once beautiful posses- 
sions, find them wanting in good faith, be- 
cause persecution has left them nothing 


| more to give. 


You have thought fit in your elegant re- 
probation of those “ Ragamuffins and Wise- 
acres,” as you are pleased to call them, to 
consider the British troops, their chiefs and 
officers, as the dupes of empty promises 
and expectations. Thus terming them the 
tools of others, that you may the more 
easily render them your own. But they 
disdain the imputation as unjust to the go- 
vernment they serve, and beneath the dig- 
nity of your own. Could they even doubt 
the solidity of the one or the integrity of 
its acts, it would be on stronger grounds 
than such futile expedients of the other. 

The hero of this struggling republic is 
as respected for his integrity as he is ad- 
mired for his patriotism and talents; his 
country loves him, and liis British allies 
freely consecrate to him their lives and ser- 
vices in acceleration of that glorious epoch, 
which is to repay his sacrifices and his vir- 
tues by the liberty of his country. Less 
fortunate, indeed, in a generous enemy, 
and in foreign relations than that i!lustri- 
ous man to whom you have compared him 
with more justice than you intended; Boli- 
var is as deserving of his country’s grati- 
tude and the admiration of the world as 
Washington himself—and like him, he will 
be venerated whilst he lives, and his me- 
mory be immortalized in the history of his 
emancipated and grateful country. 

Washington, by the aid of France and 
Spain, established in eight years the liberty 
of the North. That very Spain which aided 
the independence of England’s colonies, 
now perverts the term; still degrading 
with the stale title of rebellion, those glo- 
rious principles which have justified them- 
selves through the sanguinary ordeal of a 
nine years war, and which, time and con- 
sistency have ripened into a nobler name 
—a name virtually if not politically re- 
cognized by all the world—that of an in- 
dependent people. But Spain unjust as 
she is impotent, would degrade those whom 
shecan no longer rule,and exterminate what 
she cannot possess; manifesting a spirit of 
intolerance, and a sanguinary thirst of 
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her victims, and added strength to their 
ranks in the persons of commiserating 
allies. 

With proper sentiments of consideration 
for Old Spain, the officers and men of the 
British forces, claim the moral benefit of 
her example in the instances of North 
Amefica; nor could the wishes of Spain 
have been more ardent for the emancipa- 
tion of the North, or her confidence in their 
realization more complete, than are those 
of the British troops in the speedy delive- 
rance of the South. 

In the mean time, the Englishmen in 
Venezuela, just to those principles in which 
they have been trained, will never pollute 
their characters by deeds of atrocity and 
murder. They will respect the laws of 
war, and the pleadings of humanity; and 
ever deprecate those savage principles that 
have hitherto prevailed throughout this 
melancholy contest. { Balt. Morn. Chron. 





FROM THE BALTIMORE MORNING CHRONICLE, 


It is a singular state of things, that con- 
sidering what unprecedented exertions 
have been made, for the preservation of 
the European monarchies, the monarchs of 
England, of France, and of Russia, should 
on their demise behold all the hopes of suc- 
cession extinguished in their line. George 
the Fourth holds in his hand a mortuary 
sceptre, which on his death is destined to 
wander amongst the collateral branches 
of his family for an occupant. Alexander 
holds only a life estate in his imperial 
honours, for on his death, his brother Con- 
stantine succeeds to all his glories. Louis, 
who now presides over the destinies of 
France, and who brings to the throne at 
such troublous times as these, the frail re- 
mains of a broken constitution, grey hairs, 
and a heart sinking under the sorrows oc- 
casioned by the misfortunes of his family, 
sways a sceptre that seems to gleam upon 
the tomb. The death of the duke of Berri 
has broken another link in the feeble chain 
of the Bourbon dynasty. George the Fourth 
with a constitution almost as bad, succeeds 
to the cares of state, and beholds the Han- 
over succession put in ultimate jeopardy 
by the death of his brother, the duke of 
Kent. The charms and fascinations of 


royalty, are bequeathed to men, whom na- 
ture has rendered incapable of such enjoy- 
ment. ‘The common opinion entertained, 
that George the Third was a king remark- 
able for the weakness of his intellect, we 








blood, that has appalled the civilized world ; 
that has given energy to the resistance of 
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States at the British court, and was about 
departing for his native country, on taking 
leave of the king, he was accosted thus by 
the monarch—* Sir, I was the last to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the United 
States, and I will be the last to disturb it,” 
or words to that effect. On hearing of the 
capture of Cornwallis, the king was waited 
on by his ministers, who tendered their re- 
signations. These his majesty declined, 
observing at the same time, “ that he would 
sooner resign his crown, than accept of their 
resignations at that moment. The colonies 
said he are gone, but I will not (he conti- 
nued), abandon my ministers at such a 
crisis: wait until the popular storm sub- 
sides, rely upon the protection of your king, 
and do not resign your posts until it can 
be done with honour.” The bishop of Lan- 
daff, who was certainly no friend to the 
court or the ministry, in his posthumous 
volume, speaks in terms of respect of the 
royal intellect. Dr. Johnson likewise, and 
Dr. Beattie, names that Americans have 
long been accustomed to revere, afford the 
same evidence. All accounts concur in 
representing the private character of this 
king as irreproachable; that amidst all the 
blandishments of power, and all the fasci- 
nations of royalty, he was more fond of the 
life of a farmer, than that of a monarch. 





From the Liverpool Advertiser. 


GEORGE ITT. 


The awful event which now fills the 
public mind to the exclusion of all other 
subjects of national interest, has raised in 
every heart a mixed sensation of gladness 
‘and regret, which, though many of us have 
felt it, cannot easily be defined. It is that 
which is experienced in the loss of a be- 


‘loved and revered friend, who has long 


been suffering under a tedious and _ tortu- 
ring illness. We rejoice at his deliver- 
ance, although to part with him is to rend 
asunder our longest and most endeared as- 
sociation. ‘To most of us now living, the 
death of a king, and the succession of ano- 
ther, is a mere historical fact, contem- 
plated without any thing of the vivid in- 
terest of actual experience. ‘We had been 
so long accustomed to the sound of “our 
sovereign lord George the Third” in every 
ublic act, that it seemed like an essential 
formula of the constitution. A change so 
great and so awful, has the impression of 
a new era in the annals of our country and 
of ourselves. 
Even as it respects himself, there is 
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LIVING MONARCHS—GEORGE III. 


something in the fate of our departed mo. 
narch to awaken a sentiment of deep re. 
gret. ‘The greater part of his actual reign 
of half a century, it cannot be denied, in. 
cluded a long series of national misfor. 
tunes. A large portion of this period was 
occupied by two long and disastrous wars; 
one of which ended in a dismemberment 
of the empire, and the other endangered 
its very existence, and accumulated a debt 
which still overpowers us with its pres. 
sure. When, at last, a happier prospect 
began to dawn upon us, our revered mo- 
narch was shut out from its brightness. He 
who had borne all vicissitudes of the storm, 
was in no capacity to enjoy the sunshine. 
The visual ray of fia body and mind was 
closed at once on the sun of our rising for- 
tunes. ‘This, it must be confessed, was a 
severe ordination. His fate has, however, 
this consolation—that if he has been deaf 
to the tale of our victories, he has a!so es- 
caped all participation of the calamities by 
which they were purchased. 

It is rather to the virtues of the man 
than the attributes of the monarch, that 
our late sovereign is indebted, for the uni- 
versal sentiment of regret and affection by 
which his memory is consecrated. His per- 
sonal history, as a king, is as yet but im- 
perfectly known. In what degree he was 
individually concerned in the leading 
events of his reign, we are very little in- 
formed. Many of the historians and bio- 
graphers of late years have not scrupled to 
assert, that George IIT. had been his own 
minister to a much greater extent than 
had been generally apprehended. The li- 
mited constitution of our monarchy, and 
the irresponsible character of the king, 
have hitherto prevented this matter from 
being solicitously investigated or much un- 
derstood. It belongs to future times to 
set this point in a clearer light. All that 
can now be said is, that from his first pre- 
dilections, the instruments employed in his 
education, and the early events of his reign, 
he probably acquired those prejudices 
against the Whigs, which have had so ex- 
tensive and perhaps injurious an influence 
on the conduct of public affairs. 

But if our knowledge in these matters 
is thus limited, the private character of the 
late king is perfectly developed, for he led 
a life of the most fearless openness. As 3 
father, a husband, a master, and a Chris- 
tian, his virtues were apparent to all, and 
loudly proclaimed to the ends of the earth. 
No secret enemy, no factious calumniator, 
no furious demagugue, no Paine, Carlisle, 
or Cobbett, ever found any vulnerable 
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ELEPHANT HUNT. 


place through which to assail the pure cha- 
racter of the monarch. Amidst the wars 
of faction and scandal, holding his head 
amidst the storm and shower of poisoned 
arrows, his immaculate reputation as a man 
has escaped unhurt. To those who consi- 
der the temptations by which royalty is 
gurrounded, this praise will appear no mean 
claim to the immortality of history. But 
it has been asserted, that the same indivi- 
dual may be a good man and a bad king. 
Such examples may perhaps be found, but 
they are very rare, and for the most part 
can only have place in a nation little re- 
moved from the condition of slaves, or bi- 
gots, or barbarians. In a country where 
free institutions prevail, and public opinion 
is nearly omnipotent, the weakness of the 
monarch can dv no permanent mischief, 
unless the people are blind to their own 
interests. 

With respect to his claims on the score 
of intellect, we always believed that the 
late king was generally underrated. ‘The 
conversations of Dr. Johnson and Dr. Beat- 
tie, which are almost the only authentic do- 
cuments on which to ground any rational 
conjecture on this most interesting point, 
certainly display considerable power of 
thought, and much greater familiarity, even 
with literary subjects, than we should have 
suspected. Both these eminent men, who 
knew the king’s deficient education, were 
visibly surprised at the superiority of his 
conversation; and even allowing for their 
natural predilections towards royalty, the 
testimony of men so competent is of no 
slight value. We conceive that the pow- 
erful humour and vulgar sarcasms of Peter 
Pindar did much to create an impression 
throughout the country of the king’s men- 
tal imbecility, which no serious efforts 
could ever after entirely remove. Wri- 
tings of this kind have an influence, on the 
opinions of the vulgar, which nothing can 
effectually counteract. 


ELEPHANT HUNT. 


Extract of a Letter from India, dated Khasgunge, 
4th May, 1819. 

For some days before our arrival at A—, 
we had intelligence of an immense wild 
male elephant, being in a large grass 
swamp, within five miles of us. He had 
inhabited the swamp for years, and was the 
terror of the surrounding villagers, many 
of whom he had killed. He had only one 
tusk, and there was not a village for man 
miles round, that did not know the Buwah 
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ek durt ke Hathee, or the large one-tooth- 
ed elephant; and one of our party, colonel 
S. had, the year before, been charged, and 
his elephant put to the right-about by this 
famous fellow. We determined to go in 
pursuit of him, and accordingly on the 3d 
day after our arrival, started in the morn-~ 
ing, mustering, between private and go- 
vernment elephants, 32; but only 7 of them 
with sportsmen on their backs. As we 
knew that in the event of the wild one 
charging, he would probably turn against 
the male elephants, the drivers of two or 
three of the largest were armed with 
spears. On our way to the swamp, we 
shot a great quantity of different sorts of 
game, that got up before the line of ele- 
phants; and had hardly entered the swamp, 
when, in consequence of one of the party’s 
firing at a partridge, we saw the great ob- 
ject of our expedition—the wild elephant 
got up out of some long grass, about 250 
yards before us, where he stood staring at 
us and flapping his huge ears. We imme- 
diately made a line of the elephants with 
the sportsmen in the centre, and went 
straight up to him, until within 130 yards; 
when, fearing he was going to turn from us, 
all the party gave him a volley, some of us 
firing 2, 3, and 4 barrels. He then turned 
round and made for the middle of the 
swamp. The chase now commenced, and 
after following him upwards of one mile 
with our elephants up to their bellies in 
mud, we succeeded in turning him to the 
edge of the swamp, where he allowed us to 
get within 80 yards of him, and gave him 
another volley in his full front, on which 
he made a grand charge at us, but fortu- 
nately — grazed one of the pad ele- 
phants. He then again made for the mid- 
dle of the swamp, throwing up blood and 
water from his trunk, and making a terri- 
ble noise, which clearly showed that he had 
been severely wounded. We followed him, 
and were obliged to swim our elephants 
through a piece of deep stagnant water, 
occasionally giving shot; when making a 
stop in some very high grass, he allowed us 
again to come within 60 yards, and got 
another volley,on which he made a second 
charge more furious than the first, but was 
prevented making it good by some shot 
fired when very close to us, which stunned 
and fortunately turned him. He then 
made for the edge of the swamp, agai 
swimming a piece of water, through which 
we followed with considerable fifficulty, 
in consequence of our pads and howdahs 
having become much heavier from the 
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were up to the middle in the howdahs, and 
one of the elephants fairly turned over and 
threw the rider and his guns into the water. 
He was then taken off by one of the pad 
elephants, but his three guns went to the 
bottom. This accident took up some time, 
during which the wild elephart had made 
his way to the edge of the swamp, and 
stood perfectly still, looking at us, and 
trumpetting with his trunk. As soon as 
we got all to rights, we again advanced 
with the elephants in the form of a cres- 
cent, in the full expectation of a desperate 
charge—nor were we mistaken. The ani- 
mal now allowed us to come within 40 
yards of him, when we took a very delibe- 
rate aim at his head, and on receiving this 
fire he made a most furious charge, in the 
act of which, and when within ten yards 
of some of us, he received his mortal wound, 
and fell asdead as a stone. Mr. B.a civi- 
lian, had the credit of giving him his death 
wound, which on examination proved to 
be a small ball from a Joe Manton gun 
over the left eye; for this was the only one 
of 31 that he had received in the ‘onwy 
which was found to have entered the brain. 
When down he measured in height 12 feet 
4 inches, in length, from the root of the 
tail to the top of the head, 16 feet; and 10 
feet round the neck. He had upwards of 
80 balls in his head and body. His only 
remaining tusk, when taken out, weighed 
36 lbs.; ‘and when compared with tame 
ones, was considered small for the size of 
the animal. After he fell, a number of the 
villagers came about us, and were rejoiced 
at the death of their formidable enemy, and 
assured us, that during the last 4 or 5 years 
he had killed nearly 50 men. Indeed the 
knowledge of the mischief he had occasion- 
ed, was the only thing that could reconcile 
us to the death of so noble an animal. We 
were just three hours, from the time we 
first saw him, until he fell; and what added 
much to the gratification of the day, we 
had not a single accident to a man or ele- 
phant, excepting captain P’s upset; and he 
was so fortunate as to recover his guns 


the following morning, by means of divers. 


Col. S. an old and very keen India sports- 
man, declared he had never seen or heard 
any thing equal to the day’s sport. 


Extract of a Letter from an Officer of the 
Macedonian frigate to his friend in 
New York. 


“I had nearly forgotten to mention to 


vou, that much of the coasting trade of |) 


ENTERPRISE OF THE PERUVIAN COASTERS. 








Guayaquil is carried on by the natives of 
this country, in a manner that our more 
enlightened seamen would tremble to ven. 
ture on—I mean that the produce of this 
part of the country is carried to others on 
the seaboard on catamarans or rafts, or as 
they are here called Balsas. They are con- 
structed of logs, by lashing from sixteen to 
twenty, of from 25 to 30 feet in length, and 
then Jaying cross logs on this first floor — 
These, strongly lashed together, make the 
foundation or floor on which they stow 
their cargo. A small house or hovel, or 
something of this kind, is constructed of 
bamboos, under which these daring navi- 
gators sleep and cook their victuals. Their 
sails are carried on a mast formed by lash. 
ing the two upper ends of two large logs 
together, and raising it by guys and ‘braces, 
The two lower ends are stepped on the 
outsides, opposite to one another. On this 
mast they carry sail to great advantage on 
a wind, and make most astonishing trips. 
They carry lumber to several places on the 
coast, and though they generally trade to 
ports to windward, it is something very 
astonishing, that scarce an instance has 
ever been heard of their being lost. 
“These people are a dauntless, enter- 
prising set. I have been informed by cre- 
dible authority, that they kill alligators by 
plunging into the stream, and swimming to 
a large one with a knife in their mouth. 
The animal, seeing a person in the water, 
makes directly for him. The diver watches 
his opportunity when the alligator is about 
to snap at him, and then sticks his knife 
in him—a mortal, and you will allow, a 
very daring wound. ‘This I was assured is 
frequently “the sport of the natives.” 
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INDIAN MISSION, 


For the purpose of ascertaining the con- 
dition of the various Indian tribes within 
the limits of the United States, we under- 
stand, that the Rev. Dr. Morse, of Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, will, under authority 
of the national administration, in the course 
of the ensuing spring, undertake a journey 
through the western parts of the state of N. 
York, ~ visiting the remnants of tribes in his 
way, ‘and will pass up the lakes to Detroit, 
and Mackinaw, to Lake Superior; from 
thence returning, will cross Lake Michigan 
to Green Bay, and over to the Mississippi, 
and across that river into the state of Mis- 
souri; and return by the way of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, to New 
York. 
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DR. MORSE’S INDIAN MISSION—NEW FLAX MACHINE. 


In October he will commence a second 
journey, east of the Allegheny, to Georgia, 
and into Florida; then throush Aiabama 
and the Creek nation, to the states of 
Mississippi and Louisiana, to Natchitoches, 
and the Arkansaw Territory, and return 
by the way of Natchez, through Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, to New York. : 

His instructions from the government 
require of him to direct his attention, 
among other things, to the actual condition 
of the Indian tribes that he shall visit, as 
it respects their moral, religious and _poli- 
tical character—to ascertain their numbers 
—the extent and description of the coun- 
try which they severally occupy, their 
modes of life, customs, laws, and_ political 
institutions—the character and disposition 
of their most influential men—the number, 
situation, and character of their schools and 
teachers, their plans of instruction and 
education, and the success that has attend- 
ed the attempts already made to educate 
their youth—the feelings of their chiefs 
with regard to the introduction of educa- 
tion and civilization among their people 
—the state of trade with them, &c. 

Such extensive tours, by so intelligent 
aman, will doubtless be the means of col- 
lecting for the use of the government, a 
very extensive mass of highly interesting 
and important information, respecting the 
Indians; and we hope will open the way 
for the introduction among them of civili- 
zation, and literary, moral, and religious 
instruction, to a much greater extent than 
has hitherto been effected. The idea of 
extirpating these ancient proprietors of 
our country, humbled, reduced, and com- 
paratively harmless, as they are, by a spe- 
cies of contamination more fatal to them 
than pestilence or the sword, must be shock- 
ing to every benevolent mind. To tame 
their wildness, to soften their ferocity, and 
to humanize their savageness, would afford 
to such minds the most sincere gratifica- 
uon, Every good man will approbate the 
attempt that is now making by the go- 
vernment for these purposes, and will wish 
them the most abundant success. 

[M. VY. D. Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


_ The Philadelphia Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agriculture, having obtained such 
information of the flax machine lately in- 
vented, and now used in public institutions 
in London, as leaves them no room to 


question its utility and importance to this | 


country, have made arrangements for pro- 
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curing such drawings or descriptions of 
tue machine as may be necessary for its 
construction here. ‘They do, therefore, re- 
spectfully recommend the culture of flax 
to the attention of farmers generally, as 
they believe that the objections hitherto 
made against the utility of the crop will be 
entirely removed by the use of the machine 
alluded to; and which, it is expected, may 
be brought into use in time tor the suc- 
ceeding crop. 

By this machine, which is small and por- 
table, the flax may be taken from the field, 
and passed through all the processes ne- 
cessary to make it into a garment in the 
space of three days. 

The expense and delay of rotting and 
bleaching will be entirely removed as un- 
necessary, and the breaking, scutching and 
hackling, which has hitherto been a labo- 
rious process of many months, requiring 
skill, will be reduced to the space of three 
days, with but little labour, and still less 
skill. 

The quality of the flax may be greatly 
improved for fine fabrics, whenever the de- 
mands for.such flax will justify the dimi- 
nution of seed; for it is now generally ad- 
mitted, that the flax which is suffered to 
erow until the seed be fully ripe, acquires 
a harshness which it would not have when 
pulled in a greener state; and the farmer 
would be left free to consult his own inter- 
estas to the state in which it may be pull- 
ed, always bearing in mind, that it is the 
effort of the plant in producing its seed 
which chiefly exhausts the soil. 

The effect of a general attention to the 
cultivation of this plant, might so far im- 
prove its culture, as well as its manufac- 
ture, as to make us not only independent 
of a foreign supply, but add a valuable arti- 
cle to our present exports. And the ex- 
treme low prices of our agricultural pro- 
ducts cannot fail to stimulate the exertions 
of the farmer to bring into general cultiva- 
tion a plant which, by the aid of the flax 
machines, promises ample compensation 
for the labour bestowed on its culture. 

By order of the society. 

Jacos M. Browne, 
Isaac C, Jones, 
Revusen Hares, 
SrePHEN Duncan, 
Joseru R. Paxson, 

[The whole of the pamphlet, contain- 
ing “Hints on an improved Method of cul- 
tivating and preparing Hemp and Flax, as 
now established in England,” was published 
in the American Daily Advertiser of the 
sixth of January last. | 
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boat, the public are indebted to the ingenious 





908 STEAM BOATS IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY, &c. 


We copy the following Ship Mews from 
ihe Cincinnati Inquisitor. Steam boats 
have altered the situation of the western 
country In a very great degree, and the ex- 
tract may be acceptable to our readers, as 
a record of one of the peculiarities of that 
part of the United States. 


STEAM BOAT REGISTER. 


The steam boat Columbus, of Kentucky, ar- 
rived here on Thursday evening last, from Pitts- 
burgh, with 25 passengers. 

The steam boat Vesta left Louisville on Fri- 
day last, and arrived here on Sunday evening, 
in 39 running hours, with part of the cargo of 
the Perseverance. 

The steam boat General Pike left Louisville 
on Saturday last at 3 o’clock P. M. and arrived 
here yesterday at 7 A. M. in 40 running hours, 
with freight and 43 passengers. Spoke the Pro- 
vidence bound down. The General Pike left 
this for Maysville last evening. 

The steam boat Columbus left Louisville on 
Friday morning last for New Orleans. 

The steam boats Manhattan and Ohio are to 
depart from Louisville for New Orleans on Sun- 
day next. 

The steam boat General Greene is to leave 
here this afternoon for New Orleans. 

The Columbus, on her passage from New Or- 
leans to Shippingport, ran against a snag which 
perforated her bow, and the boat and cargo 
were evidently saved by her having a snag room, | 
which filled with water. For the improvement 
of the snag room, formed by a water proof par- 
tition across the hold, and near the bow of the 
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Mr. Ruggles Whiting.— Louisville Adv. 

The steam boat Bazaleel Wells, started on 
Thursday afternoon last for Pittsburgh. This 
is the first steam boat built in Steubenville, and 
is named, very appropriately, after the founder 
of the town. She is well calculated for the 
trade between Pittsburgh and Louisville, her 
draught of water being very trifling when com- 
pared with her tonnage. She has excellent ac- 
commodations for passengers.— Steud. Herald. 

Frankfort, Feb. 24. 

On Sunday, the 19th inst., the steam boat 
George Madison, of 200 tons, commanded by 
William T. Pemberton, arrived at this place 
from Louisville. The river being full, the citi- 
zens had an opportunity of witnessing for the 
first time, the operations of a steam boat before 
our town. She returned on the same day, as 
far as Leestown, for the purpose of receiving 
her loading, and left that place on Monday, the 
21st, for New Orleans. We understand she was 
loaded by colonel J. Johnson with supplies for 
government. 


ES) 
—— 


We are glad to see by the following ad- 
vertisement in a Cincinnati paper, that Dr. 
rake is delivering a course of lectures in 
that place. 
WESTERN MUSEUM, 
Dr. Drake’s lecture this evening will be * On 
the Primary and Transition Formations, with 











the imbedded and superincumbent rocks.” 


The following curious calculation is taken from ihe 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


The House of Representatives went into 4 
committee on'the Missouri bill, January 24th, 
1820; spent two days on amendments, proposed 
by Mr. Storrs, &c. January 27th, Mr. Taylor 
offered his amendment to restrict slavery, which 
was debated Jan. 27, 28, 31, and Feb. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, 
24 and 25. 

Total days in committee, 25. 

Total days on Mr. Taylor’s amendment, 23, 

Speeches on Mr. Taylor’s amendment, 41. 


For the Restriction, Against the Restriction, 
Hours. Min. Hours. Min, 


Mr. Taylor, 1 53 Mr. Holmes, 3] 


Clagget, 1 26 A. Smyth, 4 31 
Dowse, 14 Reid, 47 
Cook, 2 28 Randolph, 3.9 
Hemphill, 2 4 Harden, 1 39 
Sergeant, 5 4 M‘Lane, 2 25 
Gross, N.Y. 1 37 Clay, 3 48 
Cushman, 1 44 Barbour, a 47 
Wood, 45 Anderson, 1 31 
Hendricks, 1 12 Pindall, 3 26 
Darlington, 39 Pinckney, 50 
Whitman, 1 57 Rankin, 1 00 
Denison, 37 Cuthbert, 52 
Rich, 31 Johnson, 1 41 
Plumer, 2 4 Simkins, 1 10 
Edwards, Ct. 1 27 Tyler, 1 00 
Fuller, 2 il Lowndes, 3 10 
Adams, 11 Jones, 4] 

Baldwin, 1 3i 

Erwin, oe 

Scott, 1 16 

Meigs, 21 


Tucker, 1 20 


a a 


27 54 45 25 





Total on both sides, 71 hours and 19 minutes. 





CURIOUS OCCURRENCE. 

London, January 22. 
The atmosphere at Teignmonth, on 
Tuesday, was literally crowded with a 
flight of larks, which appeared to come 
from the opposite coast; many were drown- 
ed in the passage, and great numbers drop- 
ped on the shore in an exhausted state. 
Some of the inhabitants amused themselves 
by shooting at those whose superior strength 
had enabled them to keep on the wing, and 
twenty or thirty were frequently brought 
down at a shot: several hundred were 
caught in the evening, their weakness dis- 
abling them from flying. So great was the 
number shot and captured, that they were 
carried about for sale in large baskets, at 
the price of one shilling for seven dozen; 
and the bakers’ ovens were next day lite- 

rally crammed with lark pies. 
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